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TIME 
SPENT BY STUDENTS 


Of Northwestern University Is Recorded 
For a Week; Want to Discover 
How it Is Spent 


Wherever he went, during the past 
week, the Northwestern University student 
carried a notebook. If he steppe: out after 
dinner to witness Bebe Daniels in her latest 
masterpiece, the event was recorded. When 
the fraternity brother mumbled a “S’ long” 
at the sorority house door, his notebook re- 
ceived an entry. For a week, Northwest- 
ern was a university of Pepys. 

Three thousand students kept account of 
time consumed in eating, sleeping, studying 
and playing. At the end of a week the re- 
ports were gathered by the undergraduate 
Survey Committee. The attempt is to de- 
termine with scientific precision average 
distribution of time between social activities 
and studies. 

Why did the Committee in surveying 
Northwestern education first study the use 
of time? Here is the reason given: 

“Tf we are to make any thorough study 
of our educational environment we must 
first know the factors at work in this en- 
vironment. The only sure way to find these 
factors is to find where the time of the stu- 
dents is centralized. If there is a centrali- 
zation of time about a certain activity, that 
activity becomes a factor which influences 
the personality of the students. Then we 


Thomas Elsa Jones will assume the 
presidency of Fisk University, which 
was vacated by Dr. Fayette McKenzie as 
the result of a student strike a year ago 
(New Strdent, Feb. 14, 1925.) Mr. Jones 
is a Fellow of Columbia University. He 
will receive his Ph.D. in May and take 
the Presidency of the Negro University 
in June. 

Over one hundred students walked out 
of Fiske classrooms last February as a 
protest against the autocratic and pater- 
nalistic policies of the President. Their 
action was greatly responsible for Dr. 
McKenzie’s subsequent removal. 


must know what the comparative value of 
the factors is. The amount of time centered 
about them is one indication. For instance, 
which receives the most attention, class- 
room, work and study, or some particular 
activity?” 

Those in charge of the project emphasized 
the importance of extreme accuracy in 
keeping the record. “This is the first time 
such a survey has been attempted,” said the 
student director of the survey, “and we have 
had requests for the results of our investi- 
gation from universities all over the East 
and West. Just yesterday I received a wire 
‘rom Yale, stating they were watching our 
plan with great interest and want informa- 
tion concerning the result.” 


A report showing how much time was 
spent last year on “academic work, exer- 
cise, and sleep” will soon be made by the 
Statistics class of Vassar. 


JOHNS HOPKINS TO RE-ORGANIZE 


Undergraduate School Will Disappear, Last Two Years of 
College Added to University; A. B. Is Scrapped 


On February 22, 1876, Johns Hopkins 
opened its doors to American youth with a 
startling new educational program. Fifty 
years later, February 22, 1926, another 
radical change was announced at the Balti- 
more university. 

Before 1876 there had been no American 
institution devoted solely to intensive 
scientific research. Prominent Americans, 
from Edward Everett on, travelled to Ger- 
man universities for thorough discipline in 
advanced courses offered nowhere on this 
continent. Johns Hopkins, in the beginning, 
transplanted this scholarly research to the 
United States, gathered to her faculty men 
later to become famous—Gildersleeve, Rem- 
sen, Woolwich, Martin. 

Later Johns Hopkins entered the race for 
material expansion. The undergraduate 
school waxed larger and larger. Football, 
extra-curricular distractions, the R. O. T. 
C., all boomed. All the symptoms of gigant- 
ism appeared. 

And now, fifty years after its opening, 
the New Plan, which is little more than a 
return to the earlier tradition, is officially 
announced (New Student, Feb. 28, 1925) 
The New Plan will, entail scrapping the A. 
B. degree,the undergraduate school. Univer- 


sity work will be commenced with what is 
now the junior year. 

“It is certainly true,” says President 
Goodnow, “that advanced work cannot be 
most advantageously done in an atmosphere 
which is dominated by vocational aims and 
by the presence of a large body of students 
who are instructed in a mass and in pre- 
dominately elementary subjects.” 


PHI BETA KAPPA REFORM 


Despite official assurance to tne contrary 
there is more than a negligable dissatisfac- 
tion with the scholastic standards of Phi 
Beta Kappa. Criticism of the organization 
as a haven for grinds resulted in an at- 
tempted reform of the New Hampshire 
chapter last spring. Two Dartmouth com- 
mittees, one faculty, the other student, 
worked out separate plans for admitting 
students on another basis. Neither com- 
mittee would compromise, so “it was re- 
solved to keep it simply an automatic, high 
grades organization.” 

The Dartmouth calls attention to the 
matter and asks that students and faculty 
look into the matter anew. 


DELEGATION 
MAY STUDY SOVIET 


Education, If American Undergraduates 
are Sufficiently Interested; Appeal 
Made for Volunteers 


What is going on in Russian Colleges? 

American students may have an oppor- 
tunity to find out for themselves. Inter- 
nationally minded undergraduates in Co- 
lumbia University and Barnard College are 
trying to organize an undergraduate dele- 
gation to visit the Soviet Republic next 
summer. 


Plans are not yet formulated. In an open 
letter to American students the Committee 
sends out a call for volunteers, suggestions 
ete. The letter is as follows: 

Open Letter to American Students: 


One hundred fifty million people inhabit- 
ing a sixth of the globe are carrying out 
the greatest social experiment of the age, 
yet the rest of the world is kept in com- 
parative ignorance of the facts. In Europe, 
labor and student groups have initiated 
attempts to study the Russian experiment. 
In America, with the exception of a few 
individuals, interest and opinion on this 
question remains hopelessly prejudiced and 
ludicrously unintelligent. The supposedly 
wide-awake academic group in this country 
contents itself with notions derived from 
either aristocratic refugees or Soviet en- 
thusiasts, Both these sources of opinion are 
equally biased. 

The authors of this letter feel that some 
open-minded first-hand consideration of the 
Russian experiment is a sociological neces- 
sity in order that the void, which is the 
American mind with respect to Russia, 
may be filled with something more substan- 
tial than vague myths. 

From the half million American college 
students in this country we want to get 
a representative group who are interested 
in forming a student delegation to study 
conditions in Russia this summer as in- 
tensely as possible through extensive travel 
and contact with the actual facts. The aim 
of the delagation is not to make Russians 
out of Americans but rather to give Ameri- 
can students an opportunity to blaze a trail 
toward an impartial consideration of this 
great social and economic question. 


Unbiased Delegates 


Therefore we do not want delegates who 
are necessarily convinced that Russia is 
right, but rather a group of students who 
are wide-awake to the fact that the Russian 
experiment is of profound social signifi- 
cance and who are interested in carrying 
over to a life situation the student point of 
view—and the so much talked of laboratory 
method of investigating a question. 

The function of the delegation, as we see 
it, is a job in pioneering—to see whether 
American youth can use the methods and 
the information they have been exposed to 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


nebulous hopes for an undergraduate 

deputation to Russia (See Page 1) are 

realized this summer. America knows 
incredibly little about the large scale edu- 
cational experimentation going on there. 
By all means, let us have an intelligent sur- 
vey of Russian education by American stu- 
dents. 


I T WILL be fortunate if the somewhat 


ERE at home, educational pioneer- 

ing is by no means at a standstill. 

Two schools have just announced 

new plans of great import: Clare- 
mont Colleges, described in last week’s New 
Student, and Johns Hopkins’ New Plan in 
this issue. Claremont Colleges hope to ex- 
pand into a decentralized university com- 
posed of small units, self determining to a 
major degree. Thus the intimacy and per- 
sonal contact of the small college will be 
preserved along with the laboratory and 
library facilities of the university. Johns 
Hopkins ceases to educate millions in the 
rudiments of learning and invites only 
the disinterested searcher after new knowl- 
edge who can well dispense with the cheer 
leaders and half backs. 


COLLEGE RECRUITING 


S it is rapidly becoming fashionable 

for college students to look with 
realistic eyes into the wheels of edu- 

cation, we wonder why an under- 
graduate committee or newspaper staff has 
not yet conceived the idea of making a 
thorough study of the freshman mind in 
its making. The inquisitors might try to 
find out what picture of a college Joe Stu- 
dent carries in his mind on the late Sep- 
tember afternoon when he settles into the 
red plush and watches the familiar land- 
scape gallop swiftly out of sight. In con- 
nection with the current emphasis on rigid 
entrance requirements and enrollment limi- 
tation, a study of the rise of preconceptions 
and misconceptions of college is not amiss. 
Firmly fixed in many a neophyte’s cra- 
nium is, we wager, the expectation of an 
elaborate and mystical system of hazing. 
The belief that horseplay constitutes as in- 
tegral a part of a liberal education as 
knowledge of the humanities is firmly im- 
bedded by pre-college impressions; student 
researchers should trace this folk belief to 
its source. Undergraduates have been heard 
declaring higher education a failure at a 
civilized school which put away the childish 
practice of shearing freshman pates, sewing 
up pants legs and forcing greenies to make 
public exhibitions on street corners, Ap- 
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The five years at college had been very 


nearly barren for me. The inflexible 
pattern of American collegiate life left 
almost no impress on my mind. It had 
neither variety nor inspiration; it stimu- 
lated neither revery nor nquiry. What 
was offered was not what I wanted. It 
was not what any one wanted. College 
created no strength within me with 
which to face the world. My real life 
was outside the classrooms; in politics, 
fraternity life, in journalism and ephe- 
meral college activities. 

—Fredrick C. Howe in The Confessions 
of a Reformer. 


parently George Babbitt Jr. cherishes this 
ritual; and its absence renders his education 
as meaningless and stale as it would his 
father’s induction into the order of the 
Mystic Shrine or the Knights of Pythias. 


ERE Joe Student interviewed by an 

inquiring reporter as he stepped from 
the train at College City he would undoubt- 
edly have on his tongue’s tip the football 
history of the past four years, could name 
the best broad jumper old Siwash ever 
produced. The metropolitan sports page sees 
to it that this part of a liberal education is 
accurately painted for young America’s 
benefit. 


But those portions of the college outside 
the college gym would be less clear. 
Possibly the only firmly outlined impres- 
sion would be that left by the seventy 
collegians who came to Gopher Prairie in 
Torrid Lips, the review that townsfolk voted 
fully as good as lots of shows coming 
straight from Broadway; or perhaps one 
of the deputations of Boosters who travel 
through high schools with the blessings of 
the college administration, for avowed re- 
cruiting purposes. Their program usually 
consists of snappy two minute talks on edu- 
cation entirely surrounded by renditions of 
Yes Sir, She’s My Baby and Collegiate. 

One of these deputations is now going 
the rounds of California high schools ‘‘to 
make the younger students realize what a 
college education really means.” This 
propaganda takes the form of a skit which 
carrys the glad tidings that “fraternities 
regard scholarship standing on a par with 
athletic achievements and that the girls who 
do not use cosmetics are the most popular 
in college.” 

These ideas are subtly woven into a plot 
which “revolves about two attractive co-eds 
who come to the fraternity house in an en- 
deavor to sell the men some tickets to a 
charity benefit being sponsored by the so- 
rority in the interests of Mexican children.” 
Slices of college life are offered in the form 
of scenes showing the “paddling of a pledge 
and the search for a last minute date.” 

The proposed investigation would carry 
the meddlesome student into many dark 
corners in offices of the alumni secretaries, 
the football managers and the college pub- 
licity men. They would doubtlessly find 
much propaganda being pumped into the 
high schools that is sentimental, windy, and 
often vicious. In the end they might be able 
to explain why many students never cease 
to regard college as a cross between a 
Charleston contest and an athletic carnival. 


NOTICE 


YOUTHS ADVENTURE, by Allen A. 
Hunter, reviewed in Section II of this issue, 
is published by D. APPLETON & Co., New 
York. The price is $1.25. 


-WIND-MILL 


Upon reading of the passage by the 
Mississippi Legislature of an anti-evolution 
law, the Windmill is reminded that his pro- 
phecy, last June, of a Bryan University 
in Florida will be fulfilled. Who will fill 
the presidential chair of this great univer- 
sity, now that the Great Realtor has been 
gathered to his reward? The Windmill 
will not venture his prophetic prestige on 
this query. There are too many well quali- 
fied candidates to choose from. In Missis- 
sippi, for instance, 17.2 per cent of the in- 
habitants are unable to read or write. 


As reported last week by The New 
Student, those college presidents composing 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
voted to support compulsory R. O. T. C. for 
students. 

The Windmill being a most patriotic and 
one hundred percent column wishes to go 
on record as favoring the compulsory mili- 
tary training of Land Grant College Presi- 
dents. 


Of course The Windmill takes it for 
granted that upon the outbreak of a future 
war these same presidents, being patriotic 
men, will be seen hurrying to the very fore- 
most of front line trenches while the stu- 
dents tour the land making speeches to urge 
that more and more red-blooded college 
prexies “join the great crusade.” 


“The faculty executive committee at De 
Pauw University has ruled that all frater- 
nities must have house mothers beginning 
next September.” 

—Indiana Student 
SOMEBODY’S HOUSE MOTHER 


The Windmill points with pride to the 
increase of affectionate relations between 
the faculty and the students of our modern 
universities. A Western college president 
speaks of the student bedy as ‘“‘my children,” 
and at Baylor University (Texas) the Dean 
of Women speaking of a so-called (just 
for fun) “Apache” dance said, “They are 
going to have a party Saturday night. I 
noticed it was advertised as a ‘rough’ or 
‘tough’ party. However, I want my girls 
to be sure that none of them look ‘tough.’ ” 

All this is quite as it should be. The 
boys and girls of our colleges are much too 
young, innocent, and helpless to take care 
of themselves. They must be mothered and 
fathered as much as possiole. 

That’s what they went to college for. 


Scott Nearing back from his trip to 
Russia says that American undergraduates 
are mere babies. To which the college pre- 
sident mentioned above may reply, “Yes sir, 
they’re my babies.” 
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STUDENTS 


Labels 


Unlike ancient Gaul, the student body is 
divided into five parts, the young radicals, 
young pagans, young conformists, young 
humanitarians, and new scientific humani- 
tarians. This demarkation was made by 
Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, professor of his- 
tory of religion at Carleton College. Dr. 
Fitch gained some of his knowledge of col- 
lege youth as chairman of the Evanston 
Conference (New Student, Jan. 6,) which 
he described as “high-hearted, generous, 
confused, inherently conservative ...a 
group which if it had showed as much in- 
tellectual conscience as moral conscience 
would have done wonders.” ‘ 

The “young radicals” Dr. Fitch says, 
“are trying to get at the roots of things.” 
They have “an unconscious dogmatism that 
leads them into a new kind of orthodoxy, 
but that is better than the vulgarity of the 
pagans.” 

Of the “young pagans’? Dr. Fitch says, 
they are our “most serious problem. They 
are noted for their muscular brawn and 
their intellectual innocence. Their lan- 
guage is painful, profane, and frequent.” 
These pagans are vivacous, sentimental, 
vulgar and Babbittish. 

To complete the definitions, the young 
conformists are the products of a past 
pioneer and small town generation; the 
young humanitarians of the Victorian en- 
thusiasm over mechanical invention and 
scientific discovery. They are being super- 
seded by the new scientific humanitarians 
who stake their hopes on the social sciences. 


Apple Polisher 


Enter: the “apple polisher.” He is the 
man who lingers lovingly about the class- 
room whence all but the professor have 
fled. If the professor’s hobby is free trade, 
he attempts to make conversation on that 
subject, if it is golf, the “apple polisher” 
talks golf. All his blandishments are to the 
purpose of increasing his prestige and, in- 
cidentally, his grades. At Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., this business of impressing 
the professor brought on a reaction; it was 
even rumored that official action would be 
taken against the polishers. Sincere stu- 
dents are deterred from asking honest ques- 
tions and from honest fraternalization with 
the faculty. But the latest news from the 
faculty is that no action is contemplated 
against the polishers, also that “a professor 
with brains can tell an ‘apple polisher’ in a 
minute.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


DELEGATION TO RUSSIA 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 8) 


in college when confronted with life in the 
raw; can relate the facts of this new social 
experiment to the facts of the old order 
and make a general appraisal available to 
the American student body and the public 
at large. We believe that the time is ripe 
for such a report and that students are 
the ones to undertake the task because they 
ean bring to it the scientific outlook, which 
should result in an impartial consideration 
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of the facts; and because they are as yet 
unshackled by families and business affil- 
iations and therefore are free to travel 
and consider new ideas. 

American students can only be admitted 
to Russia as members of delegations. If 
you’re planning to travel for cultural pur- 
poses or to get a new point of view don’t 
join a European tour and become a dilet- 
tante with the college-bred mob, but cast 
your lot in with the American Student De- 
legation to Soviet Russia; where you’ll have 
a chance to explore virgin territory not open 
to the rank and file. This is an opportunity 
to combine an interesting personal experi- 
ence with a significant experiment. 

Questions, criticism, suggestions and sup- 
port are requested from colleges, student 
groups and individuals throughout the 
country. We are working on a financial 
plan—Can you make any suggestions along 
this line? 

Committee on American Student Delega- 
tion to Soviet Russia. 

Address: 

c/o National Student Forum 

2929 Broadway, New York City 


LASSROOMS 


Eales 


Hundreds of students, East, West, North 
and South, are packing their pennants and 
unfilled memory books for a premature ven- 
ture into the frigid outér world. They are 
the casuals of learning. Reports from var- 
ious schools indicate that the slaughter was 
of usual magnitude. 

@ At Southern Methodist 
Texas, 111 students failed. 
@ At the University of Denver 136 homes 
were darkened by returning students fol- 
lowing a recent exam. 

@ Stanford University reports 281 warn- 
ings for unsatisfactory work; the Univer- 
sity of Montana 178. Both of these figures 
are lower than last semcster’s total. 


- University, 


Figures 


Should the above figures be seen by one 
O. O. Carmichael, Dean of Alabama College, 
he would say that their use to determine 
comparative undergraduate intelligence in 
the four schools would probably be fallacious 
because there is no scientific, standardized 
intercollegiate method of grading. For 
proof he would produce from his brief case 
a copy of School and Society, February 30, 
with his article on the “Distribution of Col- 
lege Grades.” In this article statistics from 
twelve Alabama colleges are quoted to show 
that there is no uniform grade system. 
“The percentage of A’s ranges from 13 (in 
No.1) to 38 per cent (in No. XII); the per- 
centage of E’s and F’s combined ranges 
from 4.5 per cent. (in No. XII) to 30.4 per 
cent (in No. IX).” 


Fraternity Grades 


When the Interfraternity Council, com- 
posed of fifty-eight local and national fra- 
ternities, met last November it appointed 
a permanent committee to survey student 
scholarship among national fraternities. 
The Committee was instructed to “take, if 
need be, five, or ten years for the consider- 
ation of the problem.” 

Previous investigations have been made 
by the fraternities, but no good was accom- 
plished because of the confusingly varied 
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grading systems of colleges. Consequently 
the executive committee of the Interfrater- 
nity Council asks the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars to urge the adop- 
tion of: 

1. A uniform system of compiling the 
scholastic records of both individuals and 
groups. 

2. A uniform practice of determining 
who shall, for rating purposes, be regarded 
as members of a fraternity chapter. 

3. A uniform attitude toward the inclu- 
sion of the marks of men who have with- 
drawn from college during the term or have 
been excluded by expulsion or suspension 
from active membership in their fraterni- 
ties. 


SPORTS 


English Athletes 


Gone are the good old days at Cambridge 
University, when a prominent sportsman 
did not worry about his scholastic work; 
the golden days of which old stagers speak, 
when famous athletes “never opened a book 
all the time they were at Cambridge.” Two 
athletes were deprived of the right to play 
on university teams, at the end of the last 
term, when their work was found to be 
wanting. The action was accompanied by 
this unfeeling pronouncement of a univer- 
sity official: 

“. . . Cambridge is, first and foremost, a 
seat of learning and must be maintained 
as such. If these young men cannot pass 
their examinations, then obviously Cam- 
bridge is no place for them.” 

Since the war there has been a great 
demand for admissions to Cambridge and 
so there is no room for brawny idlers. Most 
of the colleges have long waiting lists. The 
university now receives a subsidy from the 
government, and this is another reason for 
the new stringency. 


Cheer Leader 


An explanation of the necessity for a 
cheer leader is given in a recent Ohio State 
Lantern: 

“Cheering never won a football game, 
it is our sincere belief. But the alumni and 
the downtown coaches demand good cheer- 
ing as a part of the return on their invest- 
ment. It is, therefore, the duty of Ohio 
State to give them good cheering. Without a 
good cheer leader, the public will be cheated. 
That should be plain.” 


JOURNALISM 


‘‘So Bad”’ 


Most college scandal sheets are tame af- 
fairs made up equally of wise cracks and 
petty gossip. But at Baker University, 
Kansas, the members of Theta Nu Epsilon, 
secret outlaw fraternity, decided to put out 
a “real one.” Secretly at night their paper, 
The Rod, containing “obscene and defama- 
tory statements about Baker students,” was 
distributed on the campus. The result was 
explosions of wrath. Detectives were hired, 
the district attorney was appealed to, and 
fourteen students were arrested for crimi- 
nal libel. The paper was “so bad,” the dis- 
trict attorney said, that he would not allow 
a reporter to see it, 
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RELIGION AND THE STUDENT 


Fragmentary News Reports On Various Religious 
Conflicts in Colleges 


With abstract questions of religion the 
American student is not excitedly con- 
cerned. But when religion and religious 
training impinge upon college life, many 
students are interested, as the following 
reports indicate: 


Religion and Compulsion 


“You are opposed to compulsory chapel, 
by a vote of 819 to 64,” said the Trustees 
of Vassar College to the student body, 
“but you give many different reasons for 
your beliefs; since opinions are so widely 
scattered we deem it wise to continue the 
present plan of chapel.” 

“We are indignant” replies the Miscel- 
lany News, ‘at the response that the Trust- 
ees have given our feeling on the subject of 
chapel. ... 

“Instead of standing out for the thing 
that was nearest to the hearts of most of 
us, that is, voluntary chapel, we earnestly 
filled out questionnaires, each giving her 
own opinion as to why she objected to com- 
pulsion, what service she would prefer, 
whether she actually benefited by the pres- 
ent service, and on many other side issues. 
Naturally, in minor matters, with so many 
questions put to us, we differed; and our 
very honesty and open-mindedness have 
been used against us.” 


Religion and Physics 


What is the religion of your professor 
of chemistry, of physics? It has been often 
times repeated that American scholars, 
especially in the physical sciences, are 
buried in the technicality of their special de- 
partment, that they have a distorted view 
of problems concerning man and the uni- 
verse outside their special orb. In The Issue, 
University of Wisconsin, John Glarner says 
that “the scientific courses in the Ameri- 
can University are designed to turn out 
mechanical practitioners and investigators 
who operate within the closed system of 
their field, without the slightest suspicion 
that similar methods of investigation might 
be applied to social and human relations. 

The most striking, because one of the 
most successful, example of a scientist of 
this kind, Glarner declares, is Robert A. 
Millikan.* “His mind when diverted from 
physics to a social or religious subject, as 
it unfortunately too often is, becomes a pin- 
wheel of appalling nonsense. This same man 
who in physics thinks with unusual clarity 
and care becomes little better than an 
eighteen year old enthusiast when he falls 
upon the question of religion. His actual 
opinions on the subject do not make as 
much difference as the fact that they are 
wholly unsupported by a single sound bit 
of reasoning, but are the result of as much 
emotion, bunk and prejudice as are the 
opinions of those who have had no scientific 
training. The influence of his statements 
upon the public mind is almost unbelievably 
large. ... The authority of a name in any 
public discussion is tremendous. Let Henry 
Ford spout an opinion on political science 
and it bears the same importance as the 
word of God, or let Thomas Edison develop 
a few infantile conceptions on economics 

*American scientist, winner of Nobel 
prize in Physics, 1923. 


and the public falls prostrate to worship 
the oracle. But it is by the betrayal of 
intellectual integrity and honesty by men 
like Millikan that public opinion is corrupted 
at the root. So long as the present attitude 
is fostered and nurtured, so long will social 
legislation and the influence of the public 
in democracy be the result of unsupported 
sentiment. 


“The argument in all his writing is the 
old design argument, an emotional appeal 
rather than an actual demonstration, to the 
effect that the hand of God is apparent 
behind the flow of the wondrous mechan- 
ism of nature. The erudite rendition of the 
idea is well calculated to bathe the reader’s 
mind in a pool of sweetly soothing maple 
syrup.” 


Use More 
Religion Week 


Many, especially the denominational col- 
leges, set aside a week for the improvement 
or rescuing of undergraduate souls. In 
some colleges this takes the form of rousing 
old-time revivals. As a result of the annual 
ten-day service, one college reports “fifty 
five students professed faith in Jesus Christ 
for the first time and four hundred forty 
two students reconsecrated themselves to a 
higher type of Christian life.” 

Most schools, however, have substituted 
more restrained religious lectures, for the 
outmoded rampant revivalism, Often it is 
called the week of prayer. 

At the University of Denver the fifty- 
sixth annual Week of Prayer meets with 
the objection universally levelled against 
compulsory chapel. The Denver Clarion re- 
grets that students must attend these ser- 
vices “under the threat of the roll takers.” 

Prayer Week puts religion on a plane with 
efforts of the administration has aroused 
more antagonism than any other thing 
which has affected that docile group for 
years.” 

If the inherent values of the services pre- 
sented do not make Prayer Week successful 
without compulsion, argues the Clarion, 
then it is a failure. 

Prayer week puts religion on a plane with 
National Laugh Month and Eat more Ice 
Cream Week, according to a Clarion con- 
tributor: 

“The individualistic student, which means 
the student who thinks for himself, cannot 
help but resent the implication of the title 
‘Prayer Week.’ Prayer is not a matter for 
‘week campaigns,’ nor is it a matter for 
public demonstration. It is personal, and 
only by being rersenal ean it he of value.” 


Religion and Mr. Push 


Do religious organizations sometimes be- 
come stepping stones for Mr. Push, desirous 
of becoming one of the Big Men? An 
editorial in the University of Missouri Scroll 
declares that, “The values of the M. S..0O., 
the Y. M. C. A., the B. Y. P. U., and their 
sister organizations, however is infinitesi- 
mal compared with the crimes committed in 
their names by their ‘leaders.’ 

“, . At first, they got the religious vote 
by promising reform. Then, they became 
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more hypocritical and joined religious or- 
ganizations. Not content with membership 
they sought to dominate the Y. M. C. A., 
the B. Y. P. U., the Students’ Religious 
Union or something else. In many cases 
they succeeded. At any rate they went far 
enough to contaminate the whole system of 
religious organization. 


“a 


. .. Is it any wonder that a senior re- 
fused a solicitor of the Y. M. C. A. on the 
grounds that he was no longer interested in 
polities ?” 


MISCELLANY 


Concerning lectures, President A. Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard has this to say: 
“The time when instruction was given 
purely by lectures, as the Moors, after the 
conquest of Granada, were baptized by being 
sprinkled in crowds, has long passed.” 


Lynching, a medieval sport still practised 
in many parts of the country, was con- 
demned by a resolution adopted by the stu- 
dent body of Florida State College for 
Women. The resolution grew out of the 
lynching of a negro near Ocalo, January 
11th. It was forwarded to Governor Martin. 


. . 


Appeared in the Emerald, University of 
Oregon, of February 10, a picture of 
Dr. Harry Woodburne Chase, President of 
the University of North Carolina, with the 
caption, HE MAY HEAD UNIVERSITY. 
The trustees met, unaminously invited Dr. 
Chase to seat himself on the long-vacant 
presidential chair. Trustees, faculty and 
students are unamimously in favor of Dr. 
Chase for the presidency. 


On February 16 the Tar Heel carried a 
picture of Dr. Chase; below it the headline 
CHASE IS URGED BY FACULTY TO 
REMAIN AT UNIVERSITY. A lengthy 
resolution asking that the President remain 
in North Carolina was adopted by the fac- 
ulty and wired to the much sought execu- 
tive. 

In two weeks President Chase will an- 
nounce his decision. 

Dr. Chase has been president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina since 1920. He is 
greatly responsible for the intellectual pre- 
eminence of the University of North Caro- 
lina in the South. In a recent funda- 
mentalist onslaught on the University he 
appeared in the State Legislature in behalf 
of academic freedom (New Student, Feb. 
21) 1925). 


A large majority of Carleton College stu- 
dents are dissatisfied with the chapel pro- 
gram. Six hundred of them, in a recent 
questionaire, expressed a desire for student 
participation in arranging chapel programs. 
One hundred fifty voted for non-compulsory 
chapel. 


. . . 


Now that Harvard seniors are free to 
stay away from class if they choose the 
Crimson will try to stimulate the practice of 
visits to classes in which students are not. 
regularly enrolled. A special student in the 
university is spending the semester attend- 
ing lectures without regard to course se- 
quences. Every morning he reviews the pre- 
vious day’s wandering in the Crimson under 
the heading The Student Vagabond. 
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OVER-ORGANIZED? 


A Study Behind the Annual 


ALFRED §. WHEEDLE 
“Alley” 
Alpha Alpha Alpha 


“Alley” is the kind of man Siwash 
needs. “Dumb but clumsy,” is Coach 
Drive ’em’s way of speaking of his 
athletic prowess. He is famous for 
: ® his congenial and sunny disposition. 
AN Gee F) On several occasions he is known to 
~~ have addressed freshmen on the cam- 
pus with a cheery “Hello.” Besides being captain of 
the football team during his senior year, “Alley” 
was president of the English Club, class president, 
Siwash representative at the State Y.M.C.A. Con- 
ference and head of the Siwash Baptist Gospel Team. 
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The Vagabond Scholar, 1926 


By JOHN ROTHSCHILD 
Harvard 721 


can college students wandered through Europe 

last summer and brought home a stock of those 
golden memories which, in the New England phrase, 
are the only possessions the sheriff can never take 
away. Mixed with our satisfaction, however, at this 
democratization of a glamor once the perquisite of 
wealth alone, must be a sense that there has been a 
vital deficiency in the quality of the contact our 
students have been able to make with foreign civili- 
zations. The European has increasingly withdrawn 
himself from what must inevitably seem an imper- 
sonal torrent of sightseers, until to the analytical 
traveller his trip, rich as it may be in aesthetic im- 
pressions, in historical associations, must sometimes 
seem like a prolonged inspection of the frigidly beau- 
tiful, empty rooms of some show home, where a little 
money gains you temporary admittance, but no 
amount can buy you the privilege of knowing the 
men and women whose lives alone give it vitality 
and meaning. 


To give to a limited number of American students 
travelling abroad this summer the rare opportunity 
of gaining acquaintance with people, their customs 
and ideals, is the primary aim of the special pro- 
grams which have been arranged by the Bureau of 
American Student Travel of the International Con- 
federation of Students—which is a federation of the 
national organizations in charge of their student 
undertakings. 


Small parties of twelve or fourteen American stu- 
dents, each under the leadership of some popular 
faculty member, graduate student, or, in some cases, 
outstanding undergraduate, are to travel through 
Europe, accompanied by student guides selected by 
the national student organizations, being received as 
they go by students, university authorities, states- 
men, leading minds, distinguished hostesses. None 
of the scenic glamor, the historic splendor of 
Europe will be overlooked. Venice of the haunting 
sky line, the limpid mornings; the almost painful 
splender of the Sainte Chapelle on a sunny day— 
that exquisite jewel casket of thirteenth century 
glass; all the wealth of art gallery and cathedral, 
the diverse charm of quaint peasant village or splen- 
did, sophisticated city, will be included, but as parts 
of the splendid background against which a vitally 
human drama is being played. 

The agencies which make these tours so unusually 
rich in the opportunity for inspiring personal con- 
tacts, for unusual experiences, have also made them 
less expensive than the usual sightseeing trip. The 
European student organizations are giving their 
American guests every advantage of rail reductions, 
visa rebates, etc., made possible by their varied gov- 
ernment affiliations, and often lodgings will be avail- 
able in student buildings, or even in private homes. 
The Bureau of American Student Travel is not a 
money-making affair and the prices of the tours 
have been based on the net estimates submitted by 


OMETHING LIKE NINE THOUSAND Ameri- 


the student organizations through which arrange- 
ments are being made in each country. 

To have tours comprising many features once 
attainable only to travellers in diplomatic circles, 
at an average cost of about $625 for eleven or 
twelve weeks, is a combination not hitherto possible. 
Naturally at this figure the accommodations pro- 
vided cannot be luxurious, but an earnest attempt 
has been made to approximate American standards 
of food, shelter and travel comfort, without driving 
material things in as a wedge of separation between 
American students and their more Spartan Euro- 
pean hosts. 

The American administration of the tours has been 
placed by the Bureau of American Student Travel 
in the hands of The Open Road, Inc., an interna- 
tional travel bureau, whose main field is educational 
travel, and which operates in the professional spirit. 
Its address is 2 West 46th Street, New York City, 
where all inquiries should be addressed. 

An American Advisory Committee has been 
formed of which Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of 
the Institute of International Education, is Chair- 
man, and Dr. Carl J. Friedrich is Secretary. Its 
membership, to date, is as follows: 


Ada L. Comstock, President of Radcliffe College 

D. J. Cowling, President of Carleton College 

Professor J. W. Cunliffe, Director, School of Jour- 
alism, Columbia University 

H. A. Garfield, President of William College 

Norman Hapgood 

Joseph K. Hart, Ph.D., Educational Editor, “The 
Survey” 

L. B. von Kleinsmid, President of the University of 
Southern California 

John Grier Hibben, President of Priceton University 

Mrs. Roland G. Hopkins, Chairman, Boston Branch, 
Foreign Policy Association 

E. C. Lindeman, New School of Social Research 

Henry N. MacCracken, President of Vassar College 

The Hon. Julian Mack 

John F. Moors 

Arthur E. Morgan, President of Antioch College 

William A. Neilson, President of Smith College 

Lawrence Orton, American Secretary, Geneva 
School of International Studies 

Ellen F. Pendleton, President of Wellesley College 

Aurelia H. Reinhart, President of Mills College 

Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, Chairman, Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters 

Henry Suzzalo, President of the University of 
Washington 

Frank A. Vanderlip 

Dr. Mary Wooley, President of Mt. Holyoke College. 


That men and women of this caliber have been 
willing to lend this project their cordial cooperation 
is perhaps the most eloquent testimony to its uni- 
queness in the field of travel and to the splendid con- 
tribution these C. I. E. tours should make, both to 
the enrichment of the mental life of the individual 
student, and to that sympathetic mutual understand- 
ing which is the most solid basis of world peace. 


James 
James 
Morrison 
Morrison 


OVER- 


ORGANIZED? 


Weatherby George DuPree 


Was as busy 
And hurried 
As dizzy 

And flurried 


At College as he could be. 


O, IN EFFECT, said Mr. Hollis of the Oxford 
debate team, writing in the Outlook for Decem- 
ber 30th about American campus over-organi- 
zation. Of: course The New Student investigated, 
and discovered that Mr. J.J.M.M.W.G.DuP. had a 
business and social record comparable in every way 
to that of a bank president or other minor personage 
in the world below: 
Second-highest entrance exams, 1920* 
Freshman football team 
Freshman crew 
Varsity football squad, 1921 
Crew, 1922, 1923 
Captain of crew, 1924 
Freshman finance committee 
Class president, 1922-23 
Second marshall 
Committee on choice of vocations, 1923-24 
Committee on student advisors, 1923-24 
Executive committee of student council, 1922-23 
Acting chairman of student council, 1923-24 
Vice-president, Lampoon 
Secretary Phillips Brooks House, 1922-23 
President : 1923-24 
President St. Paul’s Society, 1923-24 
Mission Committee, 1922-23 
President Hasty Pudding Club 
President Harvard Debating Union, 1923-24 
Governing Board, Harvard Union, 1922-23 


SOCIAL 
Porcellian Club D.K.E. St. George’s Club 


Institute of 1770 S.K. Club 


Here was one Mr. DuPree, ’24, in the singular. 
What about the plural? Taking the handbook of 
Cornell University, not because it was in any way 
either typical or unique, but because it was handy, 
the scribe discovered : 

POPULATION: 5,000 


OFFICES: 42 Presidents 
25 Vice-Presidents 
41 Chairmen 
25 Treasurers 
31 Secretaries 
3 Assistant Secretaries 
386 Managers 
18 Assistant Managers 
173 Editors (not counting graduate 
papers) 
378 other officers and members of com- 
mittees 
11 Captains of sports 


783 Total. 


*The actual record of the Harvard Senior with the 
longest list in a recent class. 


Here was some sort of evidence, so we thought, 
that Mr. Hollis might be right. But, more than 
that, we had as evidence a high pile of clippings 
from the college papers from every section of the 
country, discussing “over-crganization” in some as- 
pect or other. Very well, thought The New Student, 
let’s ask them about it; and we did. Here are the 
questions: 


1. Have any surveys and reports on student “activi- 
ties” been made in your school by any faculty or student 
committees? If so, please include a copy. 


2. Is the theory true that small colleges are trying to 
form a parallel to every organization in big schools, and 
do they suffer or not if this is true? 


8. Do the athletes get the elective offices? (Give facts 
and figures) Does this account for lack of ideas and lack 
of student control in college policy? 


4, Is it true in any sense that “activities” are popular 
“because teachers are dull?” Are “departmental clubs” 
the result of a desire for more informal and interesting 
study? Or are they a means of faculty competition for 
undergraduate popularity, and frequented by the grade- 
hounds? Or are they something else? 


5. Are “mangerships”, jobs rubbing athletes down, 
ushering, etc. etc. of sufficient walue as training for 
“Jatter life” to justify them? 


6. Do activities leave the student without necessary 
time for privacy and meditation? 


7. Are other questions more important in your mind? 


NOBODY KNOWS 


When a student talks to you about the organiza- 
tions on his campus, you can be fairly sure of one 
thing: he is talking from his impressions, not from 
a study of the question. Hardly any editors replying 
could report any survey in their respective schools. 
It may be that, as one editor said, the condition of 
the organizations on the campus is “too evident to 
need a survey.” We doubt it. The things under the 
student’s nose are most likely to be the ones that 
fool him. 


Closer inspection has been held or will be held 
at some schools by the students: at Harvard by the 
Senior Council; at the University of California by 
student government; at Coe College (Iowa) by the 
student paper, at Hiram College (Ohio) by individ- 
ual students publishing their own paper—this shows 
the number of ways in which those interested can 
go to work in finding out just what the condition of 
the organizations in their college is. 
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BERNARD X. BOOP 


“Boopy” 
Zeta Zeta Zeta 


He is not only carrying the limit of 
hours but succeeds in getting A’s in 
the majority of his work. His spare 
time is spent in different channels— 
on Mondays he practises debating and 
trains salesman for summer work 
with the Ware-U-Well Suspender Corporation. His Tues- 
days and Wednesday afternoons are spent in the capacity 
of business manager of the Siwash Yearbook, which, by 
the way is bigger and better this year than ever before. 
The remaining afternoons are spent in cross country 
work, for “Boopy” believes that the physical should be 
developed along with the intellectual. We understand that 
several Florida real estate companies have offered him 
positions after graduation. Good luck to you, “Boopy.” 


EVERYBODY AGREED 


With hardly a dissenting voice, the chief and cen- 
tral statement of Mr. Hollis was verified: Student 
activities do not leave those who indulge in them 
the necessary time for privacy and meditation, They 
do not permit the “interminable and spontaneous 
conversation around the fire,” the “idle, easy ways of 
Oxford and Cambridge” that were the English 
writer’s boast. Of that, more in the conclusion. 


DO THE SMALL APE THE LARGE? 


Whether the small college apes the large institu- 
tion by copying its activities the editors did not 
agree. All who answered were from smaller schools. 
A small majority said yes, there was imitation—use- 
less imitation. 


“One year ago,” says Editor Buntin of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada Sagebrush, “We had 820 students and 
ninety organizations, including the social fraterni- 
ties. You can easily see that the activities made 
necessary by this oversupply of organization had a 
material effect. Nevada had a hard time holding 
her head above the surface.” It is obvious, thinks 
the editor to the Virginia Military Institute Cadet, 
that though the smaller school may not be damaged, 
some of its activities are “merely empty shells and 
do not have a hearty life.” From St. Mary’s (Texas) 
comes an explanation of the motive of the smaller 
school; to try for recognition and success; this editor 
does not believe the experience is bad; on the con- 
trary he is for it. 

A more sensible attitude (as we see it) is described 
by the editor of the Colgate Maroon, who finds that 
“organizations on his campus arise from the needs 
of students, not from imitation of the larger uni- 
versities”: and Rutgers reports that it will take an 
idea from any college large or small if it is a good 
one but not because of the desire for a parallel. In 
general the colleges whose student editors reported 
no evidence of imitation for prestige were also re- 
ported free from the vexations of overorganization. 


STUDENT March 3, 1926 
(The viewpoint of the editor on this question colors 
the whole reply, of course.) We conclude: 


Undoubtedly the aping of student activities from 
larger schools by the smaller for the sake of prestige 
does exist. 

Students push it because they want evidence that 
they have graduated from as ‘‘live’’ a school as 
anyone, 

College administrations push it because Glee Clubs 
can just as certainly be used for advertising the 
college as football teams. 

The third cause is Prof. Push. 


Prof. Push fights against the “standardization,” 
the “looseness and shallowness of present-day 
thought,” not only in commencement speeches but 
through the Better Drama Association; the Better 
Movie Board; the Lecture Program; the new win- 
ning Debate Team. 

Prof. Push does not stand high in purely scientific 
journals; he prefers to “write his message in the 
minds and hearts of young people.” He is popular, 
especially among freshmen an dsophomores. His 
activities get the best assignments in the Official 
Date Book, and he’s a dangerous man to cross in 
faculty meetings. Professor Push is now guardian 
of three more student activities than his nearest 
rival, Prof. Budd. A Young Intellectual recently 
discovered where he cribs his lectures on Shake- 
speare. It made no difference. Prof. Push hates the 
pose of Young Intellectuals—“as if such bombast 
had anything to do with real culture!” 


USHERING AS TRAINING FOR LIFE 


Back in old Siwash, for the glory of the school 
and loyalty to its name, no job could be too dirty, 
none too mean for those pie-eating sons of guns to 
perform. Scrubbing down an athlete was a mystic 
rite. Moreover it was discovered that any job of the 
sort was really justified as “training for life.” 

It must puzzle returning alumni to find that there 
is no longer a pure mystic aura surrounding menial 
jobs for alma mater. 

The attitude toward these jobs is now swinging 
on an entirely different pivot; the question usually 
asked is not whether Alma Mater needs her loyal 
sons so much as whether the individual doing them 
is getting as much out of them as he might out of 
doing something else in the same time. Alma Mater 
will come through all right. 

Many a student leader wiil unhesitatingly assert, 
like the editor of the Atheneum (West Virginia U) 
that “all managership work is good for the student” 
but he won’t knock you down for asking about it. 
And, heresy, the editor of a large University daily, 
the Ohio State Lantern, when asked whether rubbing 
athletes down or ushering is justified as training 
for later life, he asks, “Who thought of the specious 
alibi you mention?” 

Today an effort is being made to “cut out the day 
laborer side of managerships as much as possible,” 
reports a West Coast editor—and elsewhere the same 
purpose is visible. No longer is it thought that the 
collegian can become a great leader because he has 
carried buckets of cold water to the team. If he 
needs the money he does it for that (See page 15) 
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DOES BRAWN GOVERN AND IS IT BRAINLESS 


Of the two questions, whether athletes get the 
elective offices, and whether this accounts for lack 
of ideas and of student control in college policy, 
each must be kept quite separate from the other. 

It might surprise the athletic alumni to discover 
that the editors reported a proportion of four to 
three colleges in which athletes do NOT draw more 
heavily than others on the elective offices. 


HERE ATHLETES RULE 


Here are representative reports from the schools 
where they do get the offices: 

“Of 11 men on Student Council, but 3 are star 
athletes; the 3 non-athletic members are stars in 
non-athletic lines. Usually the man high in both 
stands the best chance” (Rutgers). ‘This year the 
President of the Student Body, also the Vice- Presi- 
dent and Secretary; the President of each class; and 
the officers of the departmental clubs to a large 
degree, are athletes” (Answer 81). “All seven of 
last year’s Student Council were well-known ath- 
letes” (Amherst). “And of course the high com- 
mander of the military unit is always about the 
most popular athlete on the campus, but the man is 
appointed” (Coe College, Iowa). “Yes. The Presi- 
dent of the Student Body, 5 of the 10 members of 
the Executive Committee, the President and Vice- 
President of every class except the Senior Class are 
athletes. The reason, I should say, is over-emphasis 
of sports” (Answer 24, Texas). “The athletes here 
certainly get all the elective offices. The officers of 
the student body have never in history been other 
than athletes, and a non-athlete hasn’t a chance. The 
same is true of class offices. I believe you are right 
if you assume that this accounts for the lack of 
ideas and student control” (DePauw). Etc. 


HERE ATHLETES DON’T 


Here the athletes don’t get most of the elective 
offices: 

“lective offices here are given as far as possible 
to non-athletes. This is due to the social fraternities 
whose candidates are elected. The individual groups 
see to it that athletes are left free from campus 
offices” (U. of Nevada). “Student opinion is against 
giving them elective offices, and they are held 
back by a point system” (Ohio University). “The 
fraternities shove their non-athletic members into 
such positions as managership and board competi- 
tions, for additional glory to fraternities” (Answer 
30, Mass.). No athlete has been President since I 
have been in college; yet the representative from the 
Athletics Council has been one of the most intelli- 
gent members” (U. of California). 

In numbers, reports ran as follows: “Only 2 of 16 
men on the Student Council, only the Sophomore 
President among the 4 classes” (Ohio State U.). 
“Never has an athlete held the office of President of 
the Student Body, our greatest honorary office, even 
though we were champions of the ‘Little Nineteen’ 
conference last year and runners-up this year” (Mce- 
Kendrie College, Ill.). “Blank Blank, star of an 
intersectional game of first importance, ran for 
vice-prexy of the student body last year, and got only 
154 votes out of about 1500 cast. Judge for your- 
self” (Answer 21). 


DO ATHLETES ACCOUNT FOR LACK OF IDEAS? 


The survey established that where the athletes get 
a heavy preponderance of offices, there is almost 
always a lack of ideas and of student control in 


college policy. 


The athlete, especially in a small college, is a 
galley-slave who seldom gets either time or encour- 
agement for thought. 

The sort of thinking the heavy duty, three or four 
sport athlete is qualified to do is generally of a ser- 
viceable, shallow kind, requiring confidence, realism 
and directness but not initiative, subtlety, specula- 
tion or first-rate keenness. 

But since athletes do not generally get a heavy 
preponderance of offices, their effect is best de- 
scribed by the editor of the Harvard Crimson, who 
says: 

“Were it true that the athletes controlled the 
undergraduate offices I would answer your question 
as to whether this accounted for the lack of ideas 
and the lack of student control in college policy in 


the affirmative. I am, of course, speaking only in 
the most general terms. As matters exist, however, 
the intelligent man with ideas is the one in control. 
Many athletes come under this category just as 
many non-athletes are not intelligent.” 

With some exceptions, the athlete seems to acquire 
offices of honor rather than those of initiative, and 
is qualified in the second or third rank rather than 
the first. An analysis of the Student Senate at 
Montana State College showed practically all honor- 
ary offices with no participation required to be 
filled with athletes; all those demanding work filled 
with non-athletes. On the whole and in general, 
whether for lack of time or of ideas, the athlete is 
a drag on student government. The exceptional ath- 
lete is fearless, practical and splendid. 
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ACTIVITY BECAUSE OF DULL TEACHING? 


A good many writers on college have had a simple 
explanation for the popularity of “activities.” Teach- 
ing is dull, they assert; evgo, the student gets away 
from it as quickly as he can and follows his own 
pursuits. Should teaching ever extend itself, seek- 
ing to draw its material from the experience of the 
student, they say, then you could combine teaching 
with activities and secure the best features of both. 

Francis Henson, editor of the Critograph (lynch- 
burg College) express it: 

“We have an overabundance of theory and very 
little chance for practice in practically all of our 
courses. Only in chemistry, biology, etc., do we have 
laboratories. . . . Students rush into activities be- 
cause they provide a laboratory for their practice. 
But they are not officially recognized by the college 
administration; there are all forms of over-organi- 
zation, duplication and the like. My suggestion 
would be that all activities be recognized as a part 
of the English or Journalism Department, the 
Christian organizations of the Religious Education 
Department... actual work to be credited toward 
the degree. This might do away with much of the 
activities problem. In addition it would make the 
class work much more valuable.” 

Yet: 


This would be harder than it looks—because the 
motives behind activities are very different than 
those in study of however natural a sort. A summary 
of the motives for activities that were mentioned : 

1. Personal advancement, longer string in the 

annual. 


2. Greater glory of the fraternities in competi- 
tion with each other, and of non-athletes as 
against athletes. 


3. More “contacts” and “friendships.” 


4, Complete freedom and absence from the 
faculty. 


5. Learning to do specific things; to “serve.” 


MILTON TENNYSON MC MURTLE 


eMilty,’”. “Henny” 
or 
“Myrtie” 


“Milty” has ideas on the purpose of a 
college education and isn’t afraid to 
voice them whenever he has an oppor- 
tunity. At a “Y’” forum he once made 
the statement that “Education is a 
. preparation for life.” Therefore, he 
argues, endless preparation for managerships of college 
papers, for dramatic and philosophy clubs is purposeless 
effort. Myrtie also defines a liberal education as a “never- 
ceasing process of refurbishing consciousness.” For that 
reason Milton Tennyson McMurtle looks forward expect- 
antly to the college of the future which will have no inter- 
collegiate athletics, no outside activities. Students there 
will spend their spare time under the shade trees discuss- 
ing John Dewey’s Democracy and Education. 
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All of these motives, it will readily be seen, have 
little to do with curiosity, the desire to know the 
why of anything in any deep or fundamental way: 
so they are not motives to be satisfied by teaching 
of however informal a sort. No one really kids 
himself into thinking that the bustle of arrange- 
ments, contacts, service, promotion teaches anything 
but the art of preparation, of the agreeable smile, 
of successful business and tact—valuable as these 
may be; while learning, in the sense of Mr. Hollis, 
has different objectives. 

So most of the answers about the place of activi- 
ties in relation to study said in effect what one said 
outright: “Activities will always be popular, though 
classrooms become as interesting as the movies.” 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


What then of the departmental clubs which exist 
for “informal learning”? They were generally re- 
ported as having real value, though “the most capa- 
ble students are too busy with further activities to 
enter them, as well as restricted by point maximum.” 

The New Student discovered that in this connec- 
tion it had asked a foolish question. Whether these 
departments exist for informal study or whether 
they are a “means of faculty competition for under- 
graduate popularity” depends entirely on the indi- 
vidual club and the professor leading it, and cannot 
be answered in a generalization. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GRADES 


A recent number of School and Society carries the 
careful statistical report of a professor who at 
Smith College investigated the standing of the activ- 
ity people in their studies. With every sort of pon- 
derous machinery he finally established to his sur- 
prise that people in activities average high in grades ; 
that people outside of activities are low in grades 
also. 

Scurrying about for possible reasons, the learned 
professor finally decided that it was simply a ques- 
tion of energy—that people with energy both en- 
tered activities and stood high in classes; that the 
maxim was true, “Get a busy man to do it,” etc., etc. 

Now however much we hate to disturb the high 
scientific standing of the investigator’s results, the 
close of our study of organizations leads us to an- 
other, simpler explanation. 


Students active in organizations are likely also 
to have fairly high grades, simply because grades 
are another matter of pure and simple organization. 


Attend every class punctually, read the text, cram 
on time, arrange to secure someone’s notes for classes 
you have missed, hit the professor’s interests and 
don’t waste too much time on others, and you will be 
sure to crash through with good grades. Could any- 
thing be more a matter of organization? New reason 
for student activities: they teach you how to study. 
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To debate on “over-organization in colleges” is al- 
most a silly undertaking, because no standards can 
be set save those of individual taste. Before they 
have reached this point all readers will have found 
that the inquiry herein is not thorough and scien- 
tific, because it could not be—and that was not 
the aim. We have rather put down what seems to 
be true or what seems to be likely, that the individual 
reader in his own college may have a starting point 
or two for his own thought and action. To those 
editors who answered the questions but who have 
searched the previous pages in vain for evidence 
that their thoughts had been considered, we apolo- 
gize. Had we been able to think the question through 
so thoroughly as to incorporate every idea, the re- 
sults would not have been published for ten years.— 
Thus we ourselves, in organizing a number on over- 
organization, have sinned against thoroughness after 
the manner of journalists and organizers. 

It is a question of taste, whether to “go in” or not 
for the activities, and this whole inquiry is justified 
only by the apparent fact that tastes are changing 
now. The annual discovery of the seniors in the 
second semester of their last year, that they have 
learned to know a great many things not worth 
the knowing, is reflected in the universal answer of 
the college papers to the question whether time is 
left for meditation—it is not! 

Since activity or meditation are in the end ques- 
tions of taste, how absurd are the efforts to regulate 
them legally by means of “points” or “honor points”! 
Some little bit these new arrangements can do, 
merely to indicate publicly a new taste in the student 
body, to recognize the universal weariness with the 
treadmill, to help you make a resolution. “Points” 
give an excuse for not adding on more, to those who 
have been sucked into too much; while “honor 
points” for activities on the contrary are a fly-trap 
into which fools buzz who think that ten points in 
ink will make them very great men. 

Let the wise senior, and for that, the wise sopho- 
more and junior, try rather than regulate the whole 
damn school to recognize the principle of “activi- 
ties” and the principle of “meditation,” and there 
choose his compromise. Here in activities are force, 
the itch and urge for dominance at once, for action 
and recognition; the smoothness of men looking for 
innumerable valuable contacts for the future; the de- 
sire for self-glorifying service with the added thrill 
of unselfishness—all these are not to be reconciled 
with the patience and discipline of the really first- 
rate minds that want no disturbance and only a 
few friends while they draw into deep serene water 
from which the racket of activities cannot be heard 
at all; into regions of a steady white light and rapid 
flame-like action not visible to the tumblers in their 
circus, and a serenity which the organizers, the 
smooth people, the big men, the friends of everybody 
are beginning to secretly envy. 
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APHRODITE N. ZIPPEL 
(79 Affy” 
Delta Phelta 


Since coming to Siwash “Affy” has won a 
collection of laurels. She shines on the Siwash 
Blue and Pink staff. Her qualities of leader- 

ship won for her the presidency of the Long- 
fellow Literary Society, the managership of 

the annual College Revue and the enviable 
honor of being voted the most beautiful co-ed at Siwash. 
Her favorite poet is Lawrence Hope, and her room mate 
tells us that she just revels in Harold Bell Wright and 
such other serious writers, as Dr. Frank Crane. Unfor- 
tunately her duties as leader of campus organizations do 
not permit her to devote as much time as she would like 
to put on the higher things of life. 


The Animal Kingdom 
in College Songs 


By MARY BOYD 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 


“a collection of college songs.” The American 
collegiana is extensive, and certainly idio- 
syncratic. This does not necessarily mean peculiar, 
at least not in the sense that a lunatic under the de- 
lusion that he is a college cheer-leader is peculiar. 
I simply mean out of the ordinary, or, if you will, 
extraordinary. The college song is certainly that. 
For example, there is the menagerial patriotism 
of so many songs. A body of students come together 
in their assembly hall, or perhaps in their stadium 
and procede to inform the world that they are tigers 
or wildcats, or that esoteric animal, the Jay-hawk, 
and that they will back their college against the 
world. The mildest of greencapped and spectacled 
Freshmen boldly announces that he is a Badger or a 
Panther. He may even—shades of Poe!—be a Gold- 
bug. Bulldogs and gamecocks are alike hailed as 
patron saints. 

An old song tells us that “College was a paradise” 
before Eve came on the campus. The co-ed compli- 
cated matters. Especially with the song writers. 
You walked with co-eds, and you talked with co-eds, 
and you made love to co-eds. So you could hardly 
neglect to sing about co-eds. Different colleges 
solved the question differently. Des Moines Univer- 
sity conscientiously includes “and daughters” in 
every four-line stanza of its song. Such a college, 
tunefully announcing that it consists of “Thy sons 
and daughters, D. M. U.” contrasts sharply with the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College for example, 
where girls sing serenely that they are “loyal sons 
of old Massachusetts.” That is one aspect of the 
vocal problem the co-ed presents. Another aspect 
is presented and solved by Manchester College. Man- 
chester, unlike many Eastern colleges, does not 
“high hat” its co-eds. Instead, romances are en- 
couraged in chorus,—encouraged, too, with a view 
to future college enrollment. That is true foresight, 
as the men of Manchester may know when they sing: 


CC cottecton IN THIS CASE simply means 


Oftimes when students here do come 
They’re met by Cupid’s dart, 

And seldom do they leave the place 
Without a stolen heart. 


Then later, in their children’s hearts, 
They plant the germ of love 

For their own Alma Mater dear, 
Which always stands above.” 


Occasionally the college song tackles a real prob- 
lem. “In this college life there is rest,” says the song 
book, and the student answers, “Yes, there is—not.” 
College humorous songs throw sidelights on this 
problem of Rest—Where Is It? The Wellesley girls 
may sound lightheartedly frivolous when they sing, 
but they are really not joking when this song has 
its turn: 


“If a student has her Monday free 
With not a thing to do 

But go on an Economics jaunt 
And write a farce or two; 

If she runs her eye at sixteen books 
And gets her laundry packed— 

If the time then ever came to rest, 
Would that girl know how to act?” 


Perhaps the most annoying, and, in song, the most 
typically collegiate trick of all is that of introducing 
irrelevant and meaningless syllables into the song 
text, simply because they are part of some favorite 
cheer. The song itself will be progressing in a tune- 
ful and orderly manner, when suddenly a burst of 
meaningless sound will interrupt. “Oskey wiskey,” 
sings the student, for all the world like an Eskimo 
chief remarking that dinner is now ready. 

As to college feeling, shy retiring modesty was 
never a general song characteristic. Every campus, 
if you will believe the song-books, is the garden spot 
of the earth, and the very welkin echoes with the 
student’s successful effort to “praise thy name, oh 
Ebenezer Smither our Alma Mater dear.” She’s the 
best in all the land, Ebenezer Smith. As Oklahoma 
fervently but ungrammatically says of itself, “It 
surely is some swell.” But best of all in this respect 
is George Washington University, whose students 
deprecatingly warble that “A nation’s heart our 
campus is.” Tell that to Harvard! 

College loyalty is a wonderful thing. College songs 
may be its strongest allies, or its greatest enemies. 
It all depends on the songs. The three dominant 
characteristics of American college songs today are 
triteness, exaggeration, and absurdity. Obviously, to 
be truly effective, our songs need revision. 


FELICIA DUBB 


When a freshman, Felicia astounded and 
delighted her English professor by memoriz- 
ing the whole of Newman’s essay, on The 
Idea of a University. Needless to say, Miss 
3 Dubb has easily won her Phi Beta Kappa 
key. She is a constant reader of the 
Atlantic Monthly, her favorite poem is Shelley’s Indian 
Love Song, and she has re-read all of Paul Elmer More’s 
essays a countless number of times. Next year Felicia 
will go to Tanktown College where she will teach a Fresh- 
man class in Introductory Literature, 
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Youth Facing Realty 


By CHRISTINE FREDERICKSEN 
University of California 


E HAVE FOUND OUR BOOK—we who 
\ \ have known a spirit stronger than the 
traditional “college spirit”—those small 
groups of us in American universities who feel a 
more organic harmony with a student body whose 
members are dispersed over the world, than with the 
one inherited from our college-going fathers. In 
comparison, theirs is a doll which can only say, 
“Rah—Rah” when the proper mechanism is pressed. 
It is a stiff structure; but the Youth Movement, as 
the name suggests, is function: study, positive friend- 
ship, travel too active to accumulate organization as 
a conserving shell. To drop analogy, the old restrain- 
ing bonds of place-association have no force against 
those of idea-association, against this new outreach- 
ing of imagination and sympathy from many parts 
of the world in search of itself in all other parts. 

At last we have a book that we may call our own. 
Others so far published have given general descrip- 
tion, like Stanley High’s Revolt of Youth, or critical 
diagnosis, such as George A. Coe’s What Aails Our 
Youth. But Allan Hunter, in Youth’s Adventure, 
speaks for us. Not only may we use it to re-enforce 
our answer when our friends ask that infinite ques- 
tion “What is the Youth Movement?” Every re- 
reading of it gives more purposive direction to the 
general, often vague, sentiment of liberalism. 

Youth’s Adventure is no vain quest of adolescent 
romance. The title might as well have been “Youth 
Facing Reality.” Chapter by chapter our essential 
problems are discussed in their objective interrela- 
tion. They make their appeal to the individual need 
of scientific and spiritual adventure, and to those 
larger, more dimly sensed possibilities for the human 
race on a common Earth. 

“As we seek a method of living together in a 
world where mutual trust will take the place of 
suspicion, we know that the present system of law- 
lessness by which nations deal with one another 
must go, and there must come world organization for 
peace; wholesale economic exploitation must go and 
there must come a new kinship with women a new 
conscience regarding birth; race rancor must go and 
there must come race reconciliation; the schooling 
that produces unquestioning obedience must go and 
there must come the new education that releases 
personality. Divisive dogmas must go and there must 
come faith which is (reverence for the other man’s 
reverence) and the adventure of striving evermore 
for the life that is shared... . Before this prospect 
of readjustment it is absurd to run to cover, hud- 
dling among inherited creeds . . . because, i fgenuine, 
a spiritual truth must be achieved by oneself out of 
a struggle.” 

“Abandoning an Old Dugout” is an examination 
of the economic, cultural and instinctive processes 
that precipitate and operate in war. “Toward a 
Functional Society” finds hope, not in conventional 
education through which students “toddle to a com- 
petency,” but rather in the pioneer cooperative play 
of Antioch College, Ohio, or the Brookwood Labor 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Pink Pathology 


By JOHN SHIRER 
Coe College 


66 OE ‘PINKS’ SCORED by reserve corps— 
officers say pacifists are traitors,” ran a 
headline in a Cedar Rapids newspaper on 

a certain Thursday. On the day previous the read- 

ing public had been informed by the same paper via 

headlines that “war veterans rap ‘pinks’ at meeting 

—pacifism scored here by legion speakers,” and 

again in the same martial tone “world war vets ap- 

prove burning resolutions at meeting here—speakers 
brand foes of military training as ‘pinks.’ ” 

The pinks! As the Frenchmen used to say: Les 
Prussiens! Enemies at hand! Luckily the tocsin had 
been sounded. The national defense was being mo- 
bilized. On Monday a local editor had denounced 
pacifism. On Tuesday the American Legion had 
passed resolutions and certain prominent speakers 
had denounced pacifism. On Wednesday the Reserve 
Officers had passed resolutions and certain promi- 
nent speakers had denounced pacifism. 

What had happened? Had some insidious Catiline 
conspiracy been nipped in the bud by vigilant Ciceros 
in the name of respublica? 

Something undoubtedly had happened. On a 
Monday, a week before the storm broke, the Student 
Council of Coe College had met in its regular weekly 
meeting and had passed a resolution commending 
the president of the college for his stand taken seven 
months before, at which time he had recommended 
to the board of trustees that military training be 
put on a voluntary basis. Announcement of this was 
published in the college weekly on Thursday. Note 
carefully, now, the chronology of events. Observe 
with what suddenness “Pink” pathology appears, 
and the symptoms by which it manifests itself. 

The following Sunday in the morning papers a 
small news item was printed on an inside page. It 
simply stated that action had been taken by the 
Student Council condemning compulsory military 
training. That was all—a mere statement of fact. 
Nothing about “pinks” yet. 


People were still engaged in church worship that 
morning when telephones began to ring, prominent 
students were summoned by reporters and were 
asked questions. One of these questions was: Would 
you volunteer to your country’s service in case of 
war? This was a little irrelevant to compulsory 
training but it was being asked. Evidently other 
issues were being dragged in. They were. 

Students were a bit confused on Monday to read 
in a double column headline: “Fight against military 
training at Coe stirs up hornet’s nest here.” And the 
first bold-face sub-head read: “See work of ‘pinks.’ ” 
Here, then, appeared for the first time the word 
“pink.” It was destined to appear many times 
ere long. Said the article: “The situation has stirred 
Cedar Rapids... . Talk of pacifists, communists, 
bolsheviks is rife.” 

One man remarked: “The situation at Coe is but 
part of a national campaign upon the part of cer- 
tain ‘pink’ individuals and societies to undermine 


the entire military defenses of the nation.” Another 
stated: “That action at Coe is the result of some- 
thing that amounts to insanity.” This same indi- 
vidual had previously been so alarmed over pacifist 
propaganda in Iowa that he had been in consulta- 
tion with the secretary of war over the matter. So 
much for Monday. 

The next evening the American Legion met. In 
the newspaper account of the meeting it was stated 
that “above the din of the discussion could be heard 
pacifism, ‘pinks,’ propagandists, and other expres- 
sions denouncing luke-warm supporters of the na- 
tion’s program of national defense.” One gentleman 
expressed himself as follows: “The time has not yet 
arrived when the policies of this country are dictated 
by the Menckens, the Debs’s and the La Follette 
Jr’s.” The legion passed a resolution expressing 
“sincere regret that the Student Council at Coe Col- 
lege should have endorsed this ill-advised action.” 

Meanwhile the Reserve Officers were mobilizing for 
their meeting Wednesday night. It had now been 
discovered that a few professors were back of the 
anti-military training movement. And so in the 
paper for the following day appeared a banner head- 
line, “Accuse Coe professors of pacifism.” As re- 
ported in the paper one gentleman remarked that he 
could not condemn the students for they did not 
know “what it was all about,” but that when a mem- 
ber of the faculty, who is supposed to be educated 
and well-read, joins a movement made up of “silly 
young sissies,” it is simply “damnable.” 

Where the Reserve Officers got their information 
is revealed in the following statement in the paper: 
“Student officers of the Cadet Corps, who requested 
that their names be withheld because they ‘do not 
want to flunk a couple of courses,’ declared that the 
‘pacifist movement’ on the campus was being ‘helped 
by some of the professors in their class rooms,’ ” and 
further on, “when it was suggested that the students 
who stand behind the retention of the compulsory 
military feature wear distinguishing insignia in 
their coat lapels, the cadet officers agreed that such 
action might result in their ‘flunking two or three 
courses.’ ” 

Interesting innuendo! Apparently, student officers 
were willing to offer up their lives for flag and coun- 
try but not a few academic credits! 

This meeting marked the crest of the wave of 
hatred against the “pinks.” Thereafter the hurricane 
subsided as quickly as it had arisen. “Pinks” were 
forgotten for the time being. The republic had been 
saved. 

I will attempt no interpretation of the facts. My 
sole purpose has been to make an objective study of 
what happens when this American populace in the 
year 1926 gets alarmed and somewhat dubious as 
to its security. All one has to do in this day, it 
seems, is to sound the work “pink,” and the super- 
patriot will have his armor and breastplate girded 
on and with lance upraised will be sweeping down 
upon the windmill. Cervantes should live again! 
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Economics in Shadowland 


By GORDON H. WARD 
University of Minnesota 


real scholars in our senior class. He had one of the 

few keen minds alert to the problems of the day 

and was searching for possible solutions in the 
field of biology. Having spent most of his time in the 
pure sciences, he wanted to broaden his attack and decided 
to take a course in the Principles of Economics. At the 
end of the first week he was enthusiastic and thought 
the course was just what he had hoped for. But as time 
went on and the professor became involved in the law 
of diminishing return and got deeper into theories of value 
and the distribution of wealth, my friend lost his enthu- 
siasm. When the term finally came to a close he was’so 
digusted with the lack of reality and the involvedness of 
most of the theories and explanations advanced that he 
declared he wouldn’t waste any more time on such absur- 
dities. So he went back to his science, which does have 
its basis on fact and reality, and is now working for his 
Ph. D. 

How typical is the reaction of my room-mate to this 
course in economic theory? Are there not hundreds, if not 
thousands of college men and women who go into a course 
in principles of economics in search of an understanding 
of how and why our economic system operates as it does, 
and meet with an explanation based on interaction of 
forces in an imaginary stationary State? Instead of a 
scientific analysis of the operation of our modern indus- 
trial system, they are informed that “assuming a given 
state of the arts, free competition, complete knowledge of 
the market, fluidity of capital, mobility of labor, and 
other things being equal, etc.,” a state of equilibrium will 
result in which “everyone will tend to receive about what 
he produces.” The professor regales us with a theoretical 
explanation thought out by Adam Smith and Ricardo on 
the basis of their observations back in Revolutionary 
times. Most students have had enough science to want 
something more up-to-date and accurate than even the re- 
cent opinion of the most eminent economic theorist in the 
country. We want to know why anthracite coal operators 
can’t pay higher wages without raising the price of coal, 
instead of what would happen “if we assume, etc.” We 
are living in a dynamic world in its fastest moving era. 
With so much going on and so much to be done to keep 
up with the race, most students have trouble enough learn- 
ing how to make a living to be interested in what was 
thought about economic problems a century or more ago. 
“That stuff is all right for the graduate student with 
plenty of leisure, but give us the red hot dope right off 
the griddle!” 

While much of this critical attitude is as superficial 
as the lives of those who have it, there is nevertheless 
much truth in what they say. Anyone who has seriously 
delved into economic theory will find much that will not 
square with facts of everyday life. Granting that it is 
essential to have an understanding of the doctrines and 
beliefs that underly modern economic theory, in order to 
realize their influence upon it, does not the average course 
in economics place far too much emphasis on this part of 
the subject and far too little on a careful analysis of 
what is taking place in everyday business life? What 
we need to do is to change the order of attack. Most 
college students will read enough of the headlines of the 
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newspapers to know what is going on in the more im- 
portant aspects of our national life. They know there is 
a national controversy over the Mellon tax plan, that there 
is a strike in the anthracite coal industry. If our eco- 
nomics professors would pick out some of these outstand- 
ing economic problems and get the students started dis- 
eussing them, there are boundless opportunities to work 
into a discussion of fundamental economic principles. It 
is said that if a man could explain a grain of wheat he 
could explain the universe. Is it not equally true that if 
a professor started out to explain the coal strike in terms 
of economic principles, he would have to teach his students 
the whole of economic theory (if he were to do a thorough 
job of it)? He could start out with fundamentals of the 
theory of value and price and why price does not agree 
with cost, and all the other important modifications of 
price theory. Then he could work on through the theory 
of distribution, why the miners get the wages they do, 
how they can raise their wages, why the capital invested 
gets the share it does, why the owners of the coal lands 
are paid the royalties they receive, and why management 
receives the return it gets. The effect of the improvement 
of the efficiency of the miner, of the introduction of more 
labor machinery on the wages of the miner and the returns 
to capital, of raising the wages of the miners without 
raising the price of coal to the consumers, could all be 
brought out. And so through as much of economic theory 
as there was time for. Readings could be assigned in 
up-to-date books bearing on the coal industry such as the 
reports of the Coal Commission, in current periodicals 
presenting the operators’ viewpoint and in those present- 
ing the labor viewpoint, and in the text books on Prin- 
ciples of Economics to get a clear statement of the theory 
involved. In this way the student sees an actual problem 
being worked out before him while he studies it himself 
and finds out that probably both sides have some truth 
and sound economic theory behind their claims. He can 
see how differently the controversy should have been 
settled than it was in order to stay permanently settled 
with justice for all concerned. Economic theory becomes 
reality, it lives and takes on the shape of a definite con- 
erete meaning. The student sees how false economic theory 
affects his family and himself adversely and how he 
could make this world a much better place if he could 
only convince people that the road to real happiness lies 
in another direction. 

But it is no such interesting and fascinating prospect 
that faces the students of economics in their next class 
period. Instead we go into the class room to listen to 
the professor try to explain that with a given demand 
curve, if the laborers restrict the amount each one does, 
whether or not the marginal productivity of each worker 
and the wage he can get from the employer will be in- 
creased depends on the steepness of the curve. We listen 
to such worthless platitudes as, “In the long run, and in 
general, it is probably true that efficient management will 
prove beneficial in securing the profitable operation of a 
commercial establishment.” Is it any wonder that students 
are not interested in economic theory when the world 
around them is teeming with a multitude of interesting 
things on every hand? 
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I. The Idea of 
A STUDENT UNIVERSITY 


By FRANCES YOUTZ 
Oberlin College, 719 


higher education an experimental student 
university is conducted each summer under 
the auspices of the National Student Forum. 

For a prototype of a university of this sort we 
must go back to medieval Europe when universities 
were new—before they had become wealthy embodi- 
ments of powerful vested interests. When the univer- 
sity was poor and new it consisted of two elements 
only—a teacher or two of magnetic personality, who 
had the appetite for new truth, and a motley group 
of students who gathered to hear fresh doctrines 
taught in a way that scandalized the respectable 
people of the day. Teachers there were in these early 
universities who taught that the flat medieval world 
was round and moving; men who believed in the 
fantastic theory that the fixed stars were other 
planets like our own; men who spoke of scientific 
laws that set at nought superstitious miracles of 
priests. 

Great teachers who had chosen their profession 
because they believed truth seeking to be the highest 
end of man; students who pilgrimaged on foot from 
distant cities to hear the precious learning; and sub- 
ject matter which was revolutionary, full of the 
adventure and danger of the unknown—these were 
the elements which made the early university a liber- 
ating force in the fettered life of medieval Europe. 

In these earlier universities there were no pros- 
perous Babbits on the board of trustees to proscribe 
with pontifical assurance what things were true and 
how a student should be educated. College presi- 
dents trained in industrial management had not 
built up the great modern machine which we know 
as higher education. No loyal and fanatic group of 
alumni had arisen to cherish old abuses and hallow 
accepted errors. Students were recruited from those 
who hungered to learn, not from those whose eco- 
nomic and social position made the university train- 
ing a necessary polite accomplishment. Teachers had 
not been sterilized by Ph.D. requirements nor were 
their free minds imprisoned within a specialist’s 
narrow cell. Learning for them was a continuous 
process, not a matter of degrees attained, and their 
minds were at liberty to roam the whole field of 
human knowledge. 

The modern cast system which separates students 
and faculty did not exist. The teacher with influence 
was the man who drew the largest following of 
students. Students and teachers lived together shar- 
ing a common physical and intellectual life. The 
older student by imperceptible degrees became a 
teacher of the younger and carried on or developed 
his teacher’s views when the former laid down his 
work. Student life was a fellowship of kindred 
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minds in which the only distinction was based on 
knowledge. 


TO SUCH TRADITIONS the modern Student 
University harks back. Like all reforms it represents 
the paradox of a step forward and a step backward 
at the same time—forward to new fields of knowl- 
edge which science has but partially unveiled, and 
backward to simpler and saner standards. The early 
idea of the university forms the basis for a modern 
experiment in the newer education. 

A characteristic of the three sessions of the 
student university which have already been held as 
well as for the fourth session which is planned for 
next summer is the entire academic freedom inherent 
not only in the teaching and discussions but also in 
the plan of the university itself. Fixed courses of 
study and a rigid curriculum are both eliminated as 
being too suggestive of Ford methods of manufacture 
to stimulate the best type of thought. Indeed each 
year the student university has re-created itself in 
new form to meet the changing currents of student 
opinion, to allow individual formulation on the part 
of the leaders invited, and to try out new instru- 
ments of education. Elsewhere in this issue of The 
New Student appear sketches of certain significant 
courses or conferences conducted at the student uni- 
versity last summer. These are written from the 
point of view of those who attended and participated 
so they form both reports and appraisals of different 
aspects of last summer’s session. 

Plans for the Student University which will meet 
at Bridgewater, Connecticut from June 19th until 
September 14th of next summer embody certain 
striking innovations in educational method as well 
as in subject matter. These plans, however, are dis- 
tinctly in process “of becoming” and are purposely 
kept in plastic form because from the very nature of 
the university the curriculum is finally shaped by 
the students and leaders in their progressive dis- 
cussion. Thus the new experiments which are here 
outlined for the summer session indicate certain sig- 
nificant directions in which the discussion will move 
and an experimental method of motivating the indi- 
vidual conferences rather than a fixed schedule or 
curriculum. 

In a university where students and faculty create 
by their own vital thought both curriculum and 
fields of study there can be no fixed catalog which 
will mechanically foreordain each dreary step in the 
monotonous routine which leads on only to the goal 
of final examinations. The catalog for the new uni- 
versity it at present unwritten, in the minds of the 
leaders and students who will attend next summer’s 
conference. 
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THE CONFERENCE ON journalism will be con- 
ducted jointly by editors of college papers and the 
staff of The New Student. Newspapers are among 
the most potent instruments for shaping public 
opinion. In the small student world particularly, 
a college paper has a unique opportunity to become 
the organ of cooperative thought. It is perhaps the 
most effective instrument for the new student move- 
ment towards studeat participation and student con- 
trol of collegiate education. The college paper as a 
repository for campus gossip or a handbill for pro- 
fessionalized athletics is a waste of ink and effort. 
As an organ for cooperative undergraduate thinking 
it has a real function. 


The student movement had its origin in a protest 
against lockstep methods of education. Modern 
schools and colleges had frozen to a ritual as hard 
and fast as that of the medieval monastery, or had 
adopted the standardized methods of the modern 
factory. In either case the result spelled death to 
spontaneous intellectual life and turned out a pro- 
duct guided by the sterile standards of the Phi Beta 
Kappa key and the Ph.D. degree. A conference on 
education will consider ways of making education a 
more free and vital experience. 


Drama is playing an ever more important part 
in community life in America, and in the colleges it 
has been the department that was most free to work 
out its experiments. The conference on drama is 
planned for college leaders of dramatic societies, and 
for students of drama, amateur and professional. In 
so varied a group much is to be learned by contact. 
Short plays will be worked up, laboratory fashion, 
and people from the theatre will meet with us for 
discussion. 


THREE BOOK CONFERENCES constitute the 
most important innovation which will be tried this 
year. These conferences will be built about signifi- 
cant books in three different fields. Inasmuch as it 
is a necessary qualification for the student life to 
ever be in the vanguard of human thought, the books 
which have been chosen are for the most part new 
and embody material that is still experimental in 
form. This suggests that the first function of the 
three book conferences will be to reveal recent in- 
tellectual explorations. 


The modern vogue of the conference and discussion 
method has led among immature students and me- 
diocre leaders to much banal talk with a minimum 
of creative thought. Partly this is due to lack of 
intellectual ability and lack of training. But quite 
as frequently it is due to lack of content, to an actual 
lack of nourishment. The human mind is as depen- 
dent on the intellectual equivalent of calories and 
vitamines as is-the physical side of man. Strong 
food of a character particularly adapted to sustain- 
ing arduous discussions will be found in abundance 
in the book lists for each of the conferences. 

Take for example Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher, and group with it A Passage to India, 
by Forster; Porgy, by Heyward DeBois; Black 
Valley, by Raymond Weaver—here is substance and 
inspiration for a conference that deals with matter 
of universal interest, and of immediate concern. 
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Or take another choice—Dorsey, Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings; Langdon-Davies, The New Age 
of Faith; Wiggam, The New Decalogue of Science 
and The Fruit of the Family Tree; and from the 
Day and Tomorrow Series, Icarus, Daedelus, What 
I Believe (Bertrand Russell). One would be put to 
it to give a conference on these books a definite title. 
The field they cover is broader than a single subject. 
Moreover, they represent different concepts to dif- 
ferent individuals and this is their chief asset—for 
only by viewing the world from all sides will we 
really know it to be a rounded whole. 


The first of the book conferences will examine the 
general field of psychology and religion. The student 
liberal of early post-war days rejoiced in his com- 
plete emancipation from the absurd mythology which 
adults call religion. But student thought moves 
rapidly and already has come a reaction which has 
made religion once more a subject of student curi- 
osity. Oddly enough the leadership for this rescru- 
tinizing of religion has come not from the church 
but from the questioning mind of the psychologist. 
The new psychology has found in the phenomena of 
religion an amazing key to the inner life of man. 


The critic of society since the time of Plato has 
busied himself alternately in arraigning the faults 
of the existing political order and in evolving from 
his own mind Utopias in which a perfect social rela- 
tionship would be possible. The second conference 
will undertake a critical study of the political state. 
Various Utopias will be discussed in contrast with 
the hard facts of reality. The conference will drama- 
tize the tragic struggle which has always existed be- 
tween political expediency and man’s political ideals. 


Like the earliest Greek philosophers the modern 
scientist has been so occupied in describing the uni- 
verse in which he lives that he has scarcely had time 
to study his own reflection in the mirror. The con- 
quest of nature has reached its highest achievement 
in the first quarter of our twentieth century. En- 
couraged by its success in reading the laws of the 
outer world modern science is now turning to man. 
What species of animal is this prolific offshoot of the 
mammalia? What was his early history and how 
did he first learn to live in social groups? Anthro- 
pologist, sociologist, and social psychologist all are 
offering new descriptions of man, descriptions which 
shockingly contrast with those of orthodox religion 
and conservative textbooks. Pious priests and 
bearded professors are making common cause with 
the American Legion and Main Street in declaring 
these new scientific pictures of man to be outrageous 
caricatures of God’s noblest creation. The third 
book conference will seek to discover what modern 
science thinks of man. 


From August 13th to September 3rd a symposium 
primarily for more mature students will for an, 
experiment in cemmunal thinking. The only lec- 
tures during this period will be the spontaneous 
talk about the round table and fireside. The subjects 
for consideration will not be predetermined in any 
way, but will be left to the inspiration of creative 
thought. This conference is based on the idea that 
education is essentially a social matter dependent 
on the free exchange of thought between active- 
minded students. 
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II. Experience at a Student University 


Education I. 


By CECIL OWEN 
Columbia University 


HAT IS EDUCATION? Should it be forced, 

\ \ and to how great a degree does it influence our 
actions? What is an ideal teacher, and an 
ideal college? 

Innumerable questions similar to the above were raised 
by the dozen or more students who met at Woodstock last 
summer to discuss undergraduate education. 

Education as ritual means the inculcation of a body of 
all-important knowledge by instructors paid for that par- 
ticular purpose, leaving the students little discretion in 
the subject matter of their courses. It means subordina- 
tion of the student’s individuality to that of the institution. 

Edueation as adventure means that students are con- 
sidered individuals able to assist in planning their own 
education. It means that they are given freedom to track 
down their dominant interests, which are just as impor- 
tant, to them anyway, as the ritualist’s all-important body 
of knowledge. 

Three clarified conceptions as to what a teacher should 
be emerged from the discussion: 1. a protagonist; 2. a 
trainer; 3. an impartial arbitrator, a person primarily 
interested in offering the student a rich record of ex- 
perience and in helping him to evaluate the individual 
experiences. 

Although it was agreed that in practice a teacher 
cannot help being somewhat of a protagonist, some felt 
that it was possible for him to present conflicting points of 
view in order that the student might work out his own 
attitude. 

Of the ideal college, several conceptions were presented, 
ranging from that of a group of protagonists free from 
the censorship of society, to that of a community of stu- 
dents in which discussion would be directed by students 
of greater knowledge and experience. 

In drawing up the plans for an ideal college, emphasis 
was laid on the student, rather than upon curriculum or 
faculty. George Pratt, Jr., leader of the conference, ques- 
tioned the efficacy of the present mass system of education 
and proposed instead that the students be released from 
required courses and lectures to roam at will among a 
group of specialists or protagonists. From these special- 
ists the student would receive various and conflicting 
views, thus forcing the student to decide for himself what 
is valid and important to him. 

Objections to this plan were based upon the contention 
that so loose and informal an organization would not 
satisfy the student’s need for group life, for a central 
meeting place, for experimenting on a small scale, or for 
material necessities. It was also maintained that it would 
not assure sufficient funds for a teaching staff. 

According to the assembled students, some of the out- 
standing troubles with the present college system are: 
the undue emphasis placed upon extra-curricular activity; 
an artifical reverence for the power of the faculty; the 
unusual influence exerted by the trustees, and the rah-rah 
interest of the alumni in the college reputation, accom- 
panied by a negative interest in the type of instructors 
and the curriculum, 

How can a small minority of students bring about a 
change in college? A small group, it was declared, is 
frequently ineffective for the reason that it lacks self- 
confidence and because its ideas are frequently not clearly 
and thoroughly formulated. 


But the process of change is something of this sort: 
One person finds a number of others who agree with him, 
some of whom have never considered the matter before 
and some of whom have been afraid to speak; after dis- 
cussion among these few the matter is brought to the 
student body by a slow infiltration process of working 
with the faculty, president, college paper, leaders of 
college groups: the lines of division appear, the battle is 
staged, and a solution is reached. 

After considerable discussion apropos required courses 
the group was still uncertain as to whether or not certain 
courses were absolutely necessary—or whether education 
could be an unrestricted adventure in which one could 
trust to the essential unity of all subjects. 

Discussing the relationship of the college to the com- 
munity, it was stated, among other conceptions, that a 
college should serve as a chair of criticism for the nation. 


A Retrospection 
By ERIC WALROND 


WENT TO WOODSTOCK, uncertain of my 

objectives. I was expected to represent, if not 

speak about, the Negro—or at least about the 
problems concerning him. The latter I tried to do, 
ramblingly, not, (heaven forbid!) because I wished 
to, but because it was expected of me. 

Around a fire we sat: I, halting, unsure; the ob- 
jects of my murmured agony, polite ang charitable. 

Up, high up, above me, my mind, which is anti- 
socially ordered, was awake, alert, spurring. 

I saw, I realized, but I was serene in the presence 
of this self of mine. Inside me, snorting at the 
eventual critical sovereignty of me, there was transi- 
tion, chaos, haze. I indulged my passions darkly. 


I SIT ON A PORCH, the sun brilliant on me, and 
listen to words about tolerance and the working 
classes, Russia and the Darker Races, China, Eng- 
land, Mexico. I marvel at the brilliance, the ardor, 
the sleepless surveillance of my confreres. Words— 
words—words—, toeing the mark, disciplined! 

Skeptically I gaze at the object of my I. Once 
more I am convinced of the preeminence of chaos. 
And I, quite miserably, continue to pursue my pas- 
sions. But I am black and my destiny—the destiny 
of 10,000,000 more like me—is here in America. I 
want to work at the things I am fitted by nature 
and by experience to do. 

I want to live where I please and enjoy the asso- 
ciation of whomever I please, and not be proscribed 
by act or taboo. I want to be free and unhampered 
to work, and love, and roam, and ascend the peaks 
of earth and sky. 

As a human being I concede certain things. I con- 
cede, for instance, the position—biologically speak- 
ing—of the white race. In my heart I deny it noth- 
ing. I forget it was once enslaved, and I grow 
neither hateful, nor resentful, nor vengeful at its 
progressive follies. 

All I ask it to do is to see me the way it sees itself, 
and the way I strive—sometimes it is difficult—to 
see it. 
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Warm Tolerance 
By GLENN CARRINGTON 


ND THEN CAME Henry Raymond Mussey’s con- 
A ference on World Politics and the Escape from 
War. 

And why, one asks, should a group of idealistic 
youngsters talk of “escaping from war?” That was not 
the object. Far from being a gathering of young folk 
afraid to face an enemy across a battle front, these were 
people attempting to “live out” their cooperation and 
tolerance. Here met and lived side by side India, Czecho- 
Slovakia, white and black America, Socialist, Militarist, 
Pacifist. 

The leaders told of specific developments: Ellen LaMott 
told the story of China and Japan and India in the struggle 
for the suppression of the traffic in drugs; the how and 
the why of the American imperialistic attitude in Latin 
America furnished an economic outlook upon conditions 
making for international unrest; the possibilities of ex- 
tending this type of conference and the influence of such 
conferences as this to dynamic social action. Out of them 
might issue cooperative movements for constructive plan- 
ning of national and international social and economic 
operations. The conference was trained in looking for the 
specific and practical. On this side of international politics 
spoke Benton MacKaye, whose elaborate plans for the 
control of commodity flow through the proper location of 
industries and homes have stimulated a wide interest in 
“regional planning.” 

Propagandizing was strikingly absent from this con- 
ference. Varying points of view were assimilated from 
different persons as a result of the introduction of facts 
which explained their own inevitable results—an interest- 
ing experiment in group thinking. In the glow of the 
fireside, as the groups would gather for aftertalk follow- 
ing the evening session one could feel the warmth of 
friendships crystallizing out of a common purposiveness, 
even when views were as widely apart as east and west. 

The conference did not attempt to work out a panacea 
for the ills of the world. Its positive value lay in its appeal 
to collegians whose return to their campus would stimulate 
deeper thinking there. Each would be a personal carrier 
of the idea that problems can be cooperatively worked 
out, by people of the most different races, social back- 
grounds, cultures. Each would have shared in the human 
warmth of this experience, 
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Of What Use Talk 


By SCOTT BUCHANAN 
College of the City of New York 


HAT IS THE USE of talk? This ques- 

\ \ tion gets asked before and after every 

conference and gets answered in a most 
bewildering variety of ways. Some would have a 
mastery of minds and would sanctify it by names 
often used to denote the rites of religion or love— 
when two or three are met together in thy name— 
Great seems the use of Talk on such occasions; espe- 
cially if one has done most of it himself. 

Others would make it a common pursuit of the 
most elusive and fickle quarry—the Truth. Here, as 
Socrates says, one hound bellows his discovery of 
the scent to the others of the pack and the chase is 
on, warmly and confidently continuing until the 
trail vanishes and, disappointed, they go muffing 
around for a new direction. 

The folks at Woodstock had still another answer— 
this one a purpose to solve problems of great human 
importance; war and peace, labor and capital; and 
all that noisy world of controversy where proposals 
are printed, facts marshalled, and correlations 
fought over. These were to be taken to the clear air 
of the Catskills and referred to the silence and 
dignity of the pine trees as the proper background 
for important calm thought. Experimental experts 
were to guide the young ideas as they came to light. 

But irony is a permanent guest at any convention 
and so it was at Woodstock. People’s pet ideas got 
upset and calm thought became undignified—and 
human. Even the experienced leaders toppled off 
their pedestals. Few theories came away unhurt. 

To say the conference failed would mean the 
world’s problems are still unsolved. This would be 
true. To say that the talk was successful would mean 
that talking had many uses—those mentioned—and 
others. And the convention, as it happens, may be 
good for its own sweet ends. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Of course the questions connected with student 
organizations are only touched in this issue. A 
hundred avenues are left open in the four pages or 
so of this study. Vigorous disagreement will cer- 
tainly be expressed in a large portion of the college 
press, and we hope readers will not be slow to send 
their own comment to The New Student. 

Last month’s blank page, left unfilled as a gesture 
to student writers to write for it, has drawn out a 
great many manuscripts formerly hidden or un- 
written. Proudly, The New Student puts some of 
them on display in this number, and more are to 
follow. 

If we should be permitted to make just one more 
suggestion, it would be that too much writing 
offered to magazines has been hastily tumbled 
together on first thought. Some manuscripts we have 


been obliged to return (though this does not apply 
to all of them) made us red with shame. 

At a recent student convention, the Rev. Albert 
Parker Fitch spoke of the evidences of sloppy mental 
discipline. This is an accusation that the student 
of libertarian ideas in education can least afford 
to face. Trying as it does to represent these ideas, 
of greater freedom and responsibility for students, 
this paper is also pledged to seek more and more the 
student writer who spends time, thought, effort, 
consideration on his work. 

There are more student writers gathered in this 
number than we have had together at once in quite 
a length of time; there is also more disagreement 
between them and the editors than usual. Some of 
them we believe are wrong from start to finish; 
these are not specified here! But they are a rather 
intelligent group, are they not? 
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YOUTH FACING REALITY 
(Continued from page 8) 


College. “College students in America, probably the 
most conservative in the world, have been as blind 
and timid as kittens. But at last they are beginning 
here and there to come to grips with life situations 
in industry; in conferences and group discussions 
with representative workers; in learning by labor- 
ing.” The new relation between “Men and Women” 
requires, “that we get rid of the old emotional tense- 
ness toward sex—the traditions of coquetry, suspi- 
cion and furtiveness—and approach this entire func- 
tion of life fearlessly, unpedantically, objectively, 
without fussiness.” For marriage as an art, a lasting 
spiritual adventure, these conditions are suggested : 
mutual magnetism; cultivated sensitiveness to one 
another’s needs; unity of purpose; a fighting part- 
nership to realize some social end, one of which is 
bringing up children to be socially minded. Follows 
a discussion of race reconciliation, and the problem 
of educating new little human beings “whose possi- 
bilities are uncaptured by custom, whose imagina- 
tions are not stiff necked.” 

But the last chapter is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant for us while we are yet in college. “Beyond 
Science” :— “We would have the depths within us 
answered by the depths in those we call our friends. 
And those depths are not answered by jostlings in 
the street, by gregarious gossip at lunch, by smoking 
room conversations.” This kinship may be found in 
a trusted group which meets together to seek a so- 
lution for common problems without fear, bigotry 
or embarrassment.” 

“Disillusionment or diffidence will overtake and 
paralyze us as it has paralyzed thousands of keen- 
minded contemporaries if we remain with our eyes 
to the ground, fighting alone. But standing up to 
look into the eyes of comrades, both in our own 
group and across the seas, with whom we are pledged 
to work for a new way of living, we can, corrobor- 
ated by them, become possessed of a quality, a 
courage, and a certitude not of ourselves.” 


FLUNKEY JOBS 


The flunkey jobs are unnecessary and take time 
from better pursuits. “Most of them,” besides, “lead 
to subservience instead of leadership” (Ohio Uni- 
versity). The reduction of flunkeying is newt to the 
elimination of non-functioning committees the best 
step in reducing over-organization. The high words 
of loyalty that have been spoken about flunkey jobs 
disguise what the Sagebrush editor calls “the one 
continuous frenzied scramble to see who will have 
the longest list of articles opposite his highly intelli- 
gent looking undergraduate portrait in the univer- 
sity year book.” Otherwise, as Nos. 9 and 12 re- 
marked, they simply do the college’s dirty work free. 

As for managerships proper they are held in 
higher esteem. Those who intend to be managers, 
go-getters, big men in after-life can use them well 
as training. In less dignified vein the editor of the 
Massachusetts Collegian points to “a world full of 
Rotary Clubs and Y.M.C.A.’s and such—the Ameri- 
can Magazine public—and you might as well get 
hardened to the doctrine of a ‘good fellow’ and a 
‘big man.’ ” 
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The Labor Movement 


—lIts Ups and Downs, Its Whys and 
Wherefores, Its Progressive Steps and the 
Hopes and Aspirations Animating Its 
Membership— 


Is Practically A CLOSED BOOK To 
Those Outside the Immediate Labor Fight. 


Nowhere does the Student Get a More 
Intimate View of the Workers and their 
Problems than in the Pages of LABOR 
AGE, the National Monthly established 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


A quarterly review of the newer tendencies in 
education for the lay reader and for the professional 
educator. 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN, Editor 


“Parents looking ahead in the education of little 
children will do well to keep in touch with Pro- 
gressive Education.” 

—The Saturday Review of Literature 


“Whatever is new, interesting, and stimulating in 
the work of the men and women who are endeavoring 
to free the schools from the shackles of old conven- 
tions, to push ahead into a new era, will be given to 
the public through Progressive Education.” 

—The Christian Science Monitor 


January: The New Child Study 


A resume of recent developments in psycho- 
logy, mental hygiene, nutrition, growth and 
related fields of child research. Authoritative 
articles by specialists in child study. 

April: Creative Expression through Art 


An illustrated record of free creative work 
of children, with color plates, photographs 
and black and white cuts. 


Subscription for the year $2. Single issues 50 cents 
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Through reprints in the college press, 
THE NEW STUDENT is read piecemeal 
each week by thousands of unknown 
readers. 


In the last few months three thousand 
stories were clipped from the college 
press, credited directly to THE NEW 
STUDENT, and running the whole gamut 
of items featured in it. Educational inno- 
vations, the new cut systems of Harvard 
and Yale, compulsory chapel, religion, 
military training, commercialized athletics, 
gigantism, dramatic experiments, over- 
organization, have all had their place in 
hundreds of college papers. 


The readers of these papers must inevita- 
bly be curious to know more about this 
The Unknown Reader intercollegiate clearing house for student 
news and opinion, quoted with astonishing 
frequency in their college papers. 


THE NEW STUDENT is ready to satisfy this healthy curiosity concerning itself, but 
alas must remain in the dark as to the names of these unknown readers, unless you, 
dear reader, come to the rescue, by filling in the attached slip. 


The New Student 


-2929 Broadway: New York City: 


The following students must surely be curious to make your acquaintance. They are probably 
some of the unknown readers depicted, who have been reading shreds and patches of THE NEW 
STUDENT, without ever having seen the paper. 
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